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ETHNOLOGY IN THE JESUIT RELATIONS 
By JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 

The recent publication of the Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents is the accomplishment of a most important undertak- 
ing. The work is in seventy-three volumes, the text being in 
French, Latin, or Italian, with a page-for-page English transla- 
tion. The period covered by these records is that from 1610 to 
1791, and the editor, Mr Reuben Gold Thwaites, of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, should be congratulated on his work and 
that of the translators. While the documents relate chiefly to 
religious matters, in the many thousands of pages comprised in 
this work there are numerous references to the daily life of the 
natives which are of extreme interest to ethnologists. Many 
references to the manners and habits of the aborigines are con- 
tained in these records of the daily lives which the priests passed 
with them ; they are simply told and there is no reason to ques- 
tion their accuracy. 

The story begins with the first occupancy of a permanent 
nature by the French in Acadia and on the St Lawrence, and 
continues without break to the period of English supremacy. 

It should be remembered that these relations involve no 
special theory, and their great ethnologic value is due to the fact 
that they are a collection of all the references made by a large 
number of intelligent men who lived for years among the people 
of whom they wrote. The priest lived in the village with the 
native, hunted and fished with him, tracked game and netted 
fish, and accompanied him not only on long tramps from point to 
point but on the often trying journeys on snow-shoes, and took 
his place at the paddle in the birch-bark canoe or in the dugout. 

No one had described the people among whom the Jesuits 
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settled, because no one had been brought in contact with them. 
When the Jesuits first visited them, they were living the life that 
had been for ages past the life of the country. When the first 
mission on the St Lawrence was established, the upper river was 
but little known ; there were rumors of many rapids, of great 
bodies of water, and of vast settlements of people beyond. As 
the courreur du bois spread out in search of skins for the Euro- 
pean market, the adjacent tribes became better known, and when 
trading stations were established the Indian came from long 
distances with the articles he had to barter. The priest was on 
the frontier, and he advanced up the rivers and across the 
numerous portages until the region of the Great Lakes became 
well known. We first read of the existence of a great river, the 
Mississippi, with many people living on its banks, and gradually 
this river is approached, and in 1673 Marquette made a long 
voyage down it, encountering new tribes and a different vegeta- 
tion from that of Canada. As the river was descended the people 
appeared to be more enlightened than were those of the north ; 
their villages were of more substantial character, and tribal 
government and worship were better organized. 

The natives on a part of the Mississippi had heard of the 
Europeans at the east, and they possessed articles of European 
manufacture obtained by traffic with other tribes ; they knew of 
the Spaniards in the southwest, and doubtless had not forgotten 
De Soto's expedition of 1540; but up to this period neither 
Spaniards nor English appear to have penetrated to the river as 
Marquette did. The Jesuit was the first to record the condition 
of the natives over a vast region in North America, each priest 
being required to make an annual report to his superior, and 
these reports, after being edited, were published for the benefit 
and information of those in France who contributed to the main- 
tenance of the missions in Canada. The data appear to have 
been carefully selected, for throughout the publication there is 
scarcely a duplication of any ethnologic matter of interest. 
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The Indian of the St Lawrence, of the region of the Great 
Lakes, and of the Mississippi, when first visited by the priests, was 
living in a state of savagery and in an age of stone. He made, as 
man had made for thousands of years before him in a similar 
period in Europe, Asia, and Africa, implements of wood, bone, 
stone, and shell ; he made pottery in the same manner as was 
done in the earliest period of which we have any knowledge ; his 
possessions were similar to those excavated from the most 
ancient ruins known. These records, therefore, furnish material 
for a study of American primitive life which is calculated to 
be of great value in elucidating much of what is now obscure 
in the general condition of the human race during the stone 
age. 

The use of metal, so far as these relations develop, does not 
appear to have been known, unless it was as a malleable stone or 
to serve the purpose of a fetish. Canada, at the time of the first 
missionary settlement, was covered with a dense and almost im- 
penetrable forest growth, and was peopled by savages who lived 
by hunting and fishing and from the spontaneous productions of 
the soil. Their knowledge of agriculture was of the most primi- 
tive character. They had no fixed place of residence, but wan- 
dered from point to point in search of food according to the 
seasonal migration of game and fish, or the ripening of roots, 
nuts, and fruit ; their surroundings were those of the stone age ; 
their artifacts were such as are today found in the caves of 
Europe associated with the bones of extinct fauna. 

The priest does not appear ever to have comprehended the 
religious beliefs of the natives, but saw in their ceremonies only 
an intimate association with the devil, while in their songs and 
dances he could observe only so many evidences of idle habits ; 
nor do the natives appear for years to have grasped the purpose 
of the priests to convert them to the belief in one God instead of 
their hundreds. 

Coming as they did from the centers of civilization, with 
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established rules of life, the priests naturally witnessed many 
revolting scenes in their association with the aborigines. The 
savage saw life in all things, animate and inanimate alike ; even 
the elements were endowed with life. Everything also had its 
special deity which was entitled to particular consideration — but 
to the priest all this was so much idolatry. In the prayers of the 
medicine-man the priest saw only impiety; the invocations to 
the numerous savage gods or supernatural beings were but so 
many blasphemies. The native doctor saw in disease an evil 
being which, to be eradicated, must be exorcised by prayer, or a 
being needing fire to drive it out, or something needing merely 
local treatment. Dancing was a function more than a pastime, 
for, rather than being an evidence of frivolity and idleness, it 
entered extensively into ceremonies of a religious nature, of 
thanksgiving or petition. 

The bearing of the Indian was always serious and dignified. 
Many errors have been made in attempting to translate native 
expressions without intimate knowledge of the language spoken. 
Ridiculous stories were taken seriously and myths were asserted 
to be facts. 

Whether or not the story is true that the words articu- 
lated in the far north became frozen as spoken, as the natives 
asserted they did, the priest does certify that all the sins com- 
mitted in the woods during the winter's hunt were publicly 
confessed the day after their return. The myth that the only 
" wood " burned in the cold country was that consisting of deer 
horns annually shed, appears to have been a play upon words. 
The story of the immense depth to which feathers accumulated 
in the south — being sufficient to suffocate men and animals going 
through them — was received with some credence. Yet these 
relations are mild when compared with some of those of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, although told by many of 
the most trustworthy writers of the period. 

The birch-bark canoe and its manufacture are described in 
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detail, as well it might have been, for it was the principal vehicle 
of transportation of the people of a large section of the continent. 
By its means they not only navigated the interior streams, 
rivers, and lakes, but crossed arms of the sea and at times went 
quite far from shore in pursuit of game or fish. We find that the 
native shaped his canoe in accordance with the size of the body 
of water on which it was intended to be used. The boat had a 
high bow if heavy waves were likely to be encountered, as would 
be the case on the sea or on the Great Lakes, but a low bow was 
essential to safe passage under trees fallen across streams or 
under low-growing branches. The reference to obstructions or 
places around or over which canoes were carried, familiarizes one 
with aboriginal systems of water transportation. Reference is 
made to the construction of the skin boat of Hudson bay with 
its ribs of wood, to the sewing with root strings of the sheets of 
bark throughout that section where the birch flourishes, and to the 
burning and scraping into shape of the dugout of the southern 
countries. Each of these classes of boats appears to have been 
particularly well adapted to the locality in which it was employed ; 
the capacity of the boats varied from a single passenger to fifty or 
more ; all were paddled, there being no allusion to 'rowing. It 
appears singular nowadays to read of the Sioux as the most 
skilful of all Indians with the canoe. As was natural, reference is 
made to the fact that certain people did not use the canoe at all. 
One would expect to find the Indian, living as he did under 
such primitive conditions, to be deficient in intelligence, but the 
most critical scrutiny, not only of the accounts of the Jesuits, 
but of those of Spaniards, Englishmen, and Dutchmen as well, 
shows that none of them failed to pay tribute to the Indian's 
knowledge of the woods and his skill in handling his canoe ; to 
his quickness in making a shelter or house ; and to the delicacy 
of finish of much of his handiwork. Indian children who were 
instructed in the schools are referred to as equal to white ones in 
mental development. 
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Much is written of war and forays and of the bloody customs 
which prevailed ; but they differed in nothing from those of our 
own ancestors a few centuries back. When, however, the data 
are all collected, war (whether intertribal or between the whites 
and the aborigines) appears to have been for some purpose other 
than mere love of carnage ; it has been brought about in almost 
every case by trade differences, the diversion of trade routes, or 
because of encroachment upon well-defined hunting boundaries. 
Baton Rouge received its name from the red trunk of a tree 
which divided the hunting limits of two tribes. The appreciation 
of the value of hunting grounds naturally increased as the supply 
of game diminished, especially after the gun had played such 
havoc among animals whose skins were sought for the European 
market. 

The natives were found to vary greatly in both color and size, 
though they are usually referred to as a race of well-developed 
men and women, skilful hunters and expert fishermen. The dis- 
tance which these people are said to have traveled in quest of 
trade or on predatory raids seems almost incredible. 

The habits and customs of the natives at widely separated 
points appear similar — their clothes, or want of clothes, and their 
ornaments and implements differed only so far as the differing 
products of a region caused modification. Tattooing appears to 
have been general throughout the continents, as was also face and 
body painting. Much of the cooking was done by causing the 
water in the cooking vessels to boil by means of heated stones. 
Pottery was made, after universal primitive methods, with 
crushed shells or quartz sand mixed with clay ; beads were made 
of many things, and their value was determined largely by their 
color ; trinkets giving out sounds were common to all tribes, as 
was the native practice of medicine ; nor do there appear to have 
been great differences in the general system of religious belief 
and practice. Implements were everywhere alike, and everywhere 
made as such things were made in Europe, Asia, and Africa when 
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the people of those countries lived under stone-age conditions. 
Clothing was made of skin, and some references would suggest 
that feathers also were worked, as was done in Mexico and else- 
where, though nakedness was quite general. 

The many references to mats and baskets throughout these 
regions suggest skill in plaiting; that such was the case is evi- 
denced by the designs impressed on sherds of pottery found on 
every village site. Among the natives there appear to have been 
isolated tribes whose average intelligence was less than that of 
their neighbors, although it does not by any means prove that 
such was due to other than local causes and environment. We 
find that with stone and shell implements and by the aid of fire 
the Indians made the same tools which the earliest races pos- 
sessed, and made them presumably in the same way. 

The worth of an individual to the community was measured 
by his skill in hunting and fishing or by his bravery in war. 
From earliest youth boys were familiar with the movements of 
wild animals and knew when, where, and how to look for them. 
Everywhere the native knew how to make traps and nets in 
which various kinds of game and fish were caught to supply food 
for the family and, upon occasion, feasts for the community. 
The art of preserving food was everywhere practised ; this was 
accomplished by drying in the air or sun or over a fire, and the 
food was also stored for consumption between seasons or for 
barter with neighboring tribes. 

From one end of America to the other the native was re- 
ported to have eaten all living creatures — man not excepted, — 
barring the fact, however, that one dare not eat the flesh of the 
animal selected as his guardian or which was the totem of his clan, 
lest its shade should resent the action. In certain sections, how- 
ever, one was allowed to consume even his totem animal, pro- 
vided certain prayers and invocations were addressed to the shade 
of the dead animal, to which explanation was made of the neces- 
sity under which the individual labored through hunger. 
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Corn appears to have been raised throughout the continent, 
but it was probably confined to localities which had been burned 
over or flooded. Holes were made in the ground and a few 
grains of corn were thrown in; over these a little soil was cast, 
and the crop was left to mature without further attention, there 
being no early reference to systematic cultivation. 

Fish ascended the streams at certain seasons, and along the 
shores and on the islands in Lake Superior many tribes met in 
friendly intercourse during the run of fish. It is singular that 
little, if any, reference is made to the shell-fish supply of the 
coast, for shells still remain in places several feet deep over many 
acres, and throughout these piles charcoal, potsherds, and broken 
bones show them to have been the kitchen-heaps of former resi- 
dents. Berries grew in places in great abundance, and acorns and 
nuts were gathered as regular crops. There were vast herds of 
deer and buffalo, and the seasonal flocks of pigeons came in such 
vast numbers that they were often hours in passing a given point. 

Notwithstanding these periods of plenty, hunger and disease 
were constant visitors, and it is difficult to say which caused the 
greater mortality. When the snow was deep the moose was 
easily tracked by means of snow-shoes ; but when the ground 
was bare or the snow was light, starvation was common, and after 
eating their skin clothing, and even the lacings of their shoes, 
the natives ate one another. 

The localities and special seasons for food were thoroughly 
understood by the Indians, who availed themselves of their knowl- 
edge and often caused resentment among other tribes who looked' 
upon any intrusion as a trespass. 

Everywhere distinction was drawn between the men's and the 
women's work. The man's work pertained to warfare, and to 
hunting and fishing with all that those occupations implied — 
the making of arms, the preparation of paints for personal cere- 
monial adornment, and boat making. The women attended to 
domestic affairs, cooked the food, sewed the skins together for 
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coverings, plaited mats, and brought home the game killed, often 
staggering under the loads carried for enormous distances, and 
later adorning belts and clothing with colored porcupine quills 
and beautiful beadwork. Many instances, however, are recorded 
of men who, because of the illness of their wives, did the work 
of the latter, although it was commonly considered unmanly to 
do so. 

From the many descriptions of the villages and of home- 
life generally, a fair picture may be drawn of the structure of the 
dwellings. According to locality, they were made of skin, birch 
or other bark, or of poles with rushes or reeds or even grass. In 
all settlements there appears to have been one structure larger 
than the others, answering the purposes of a town-house, where 
councils were held and the more serious affairs of the commu- 
nity were deliberated upon and decided with ceremony. 

The individual, or rather the family, dwelling-house became 
more pretentious as one traveled southward. In its construction 
the women assumed the principal work, being aided by the men 
only in those things in which their own strength was insufficient. 
In the hunting field and on the journey an overturned canoe or 
a few branches thrown up as a windbreak served as a shelter. 

Without law, as the whites understand the term, there were 
certain unwritten rules which all observed ; everyone did as he 
wished, apparently, but these wishes always conformed with 
tribal custom. In affairs affecting the community, all who had 
attained the dignity of manhood were entitled to be heard ; all 
opinions were considered, and the good of the community alone 
governed in the decision. There are not wanting references in- 
dicating that at times the women were allowed a hearing. All 
such deliberations were accompanied with ceremonies of a befit- 
ting character. There are many references to councils being 
held between hostile tribes and to messengers presenting them- 
selves for the purpose of bringing about peace ; they were 
always received with ceremony, and were fed and allowed to rest 
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ere they were brought before the elders to state their mission. 
The function of smoking tobacco or other plants appears to 
have opened assemblies of every character. The speeches on 
these occasions were accompanied with offerings and exchanges 
of collars and belts of wampum, on or into which certain rude 
designs were worked in shell beads or porcupine quills. These 
pictographs were but a reminder to the messenger of his message, 
which, should he forget or misstate, would be corrected by his 
companions who had also rehearsed the speech. 

The color for war with the Indians appears to have been 
black, though between them and the whites red and white were 
the relative signs for war and peace. In the earlier periods, after 
communication had been regularly established on the Mississippi, 
the French used the catlinite pipe as an emblem of amity in 
deliberations with the Indians, while Englishmen employed the 
wampum belt — the first peculiarly associated with the Sioux, 
the latter a product of the Iroquois. As Indian assaults were in- 
variably in the nature of surprises, it may well be doubted 
whether the proposed attack was ever heralded in other than a 
general way. A planted arrow in the path leaning toward the 
people to be attacked would be a safer way to convey a hostile 
message than to send it by an individual, for delicate instincts 
would scarcely have protected one who declared war to exist. 

At all serious deliberations medicine suitable to the occasion 
had to be made, and the medicine-man was an important factor 
to a proper consideration of the pending matter. 

Dreams were regarded as real occurrences in the mystery or 
" spirit " world, and therefore were of greater importance than 
any ordinary daily occurrence. Misfortune seen in a dream would 
be sufficient to turn one back from a hunting or war expedition, 
and should such occur to a chief it would be sufficient cause for 
turning back a war party although it may have gone far on its 
journey. Prior to every deliberation the particular deity govern- 
ing the subject was consulted and besought for success. These 
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functions were accompanied with dances to the music of drums 
and rattles, which were common to all the tribes. 

War having been determined, the war-chief began his prepara- 
tions for the campaign. A war-dance was held in which all war- 
riors who were to participate joined ; in this dance, which was 
characterized by much savage splendor, the warriors in turn, in 
the presence of the assembled multitude sometimes consisting of 
many tribes, related their experiences in previous wars, and prom- 
ised yet more potent results in the approaching campaign. 

The difficulty of successfully carrying provisions sufficient for 
the war party when the seat of hostility was at a great distance, 
forced the members to send out hunting parties to replenish the 
food supply. On the march careful scouting parties were sent in 
advance, and special care was taken during the evening meal, 
while the fire was lighted, to guard against surprise. All fires 
were extinguished before dark, and the war party slept without 
guards. Simultaneous attacks were often made at different 
points, and all who resisted were mercilessly despatched. But 
with singular tribal unanimity the women and children were 
spared. Those too old or too feeble to keep apace while on the 
march were killed, and the scalps of all dead persons were pre- 
served as trophies. Captive women and children were absorbed 
into the tribe taking them. 

On the return of a war party the scalp-dance appears to have 
been a general occurrence, though the great spectacle was the re- 
ception of the prisoners taken. At times they came by water 
and were made to stand in the canoes and chant their death-songs 
while the captors beat time with their paddles ; at other times the 
population of a village received them drawn up in double rows 
and often added violence to their jeers. The final act in the 
drama was when the prisoner was required to stand tied to a 
stake, often on a platform where he was in view of all, then was 
slowly tortured and finally burned to death. During this 
supreme trial the prisoner chanted his death-song and recounted 
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the suffering which, in former raids, he had caused his tormentors, 
hoping thereby so to enrage his enemies that they would promptly 
end his torment. 

Nowhere on the northern continent was the art of writing 
known, or even a pictography developed beyond the rudest fig- 
ure painting. The art of signaling with columns of smoke (fire 
being produced by rubbing two sticks together) was well de- 
veloped. A bunch of grass in the path, a colored stick stuck in a 
prominent place, and other simple contrivances conveyed well- 
known meaning to those encountering them ; chips thrown out of 
a canoe were sufficient to give the direction when a fog shut in 
the landscape. 

There were well-known "signs" familiar to the woodsman or 
boatman that conveyed messages to friends and enemies. The 
creaking of a cricket, the croaking of a frog, the hooting of an 
owl, the barking of a fox, and other animal sounds had special 
meanings ; other cries signified good or bad news, or gave notice 
of the approach of a messenger. 

The gun of the white man drove off the immense herds of 
game — of moose, of buffalo, and other animals, — and as the fields 
furnishing valuable skins were exhausted, these same weapons 
were employed to enforce claims to new hunting grounds ; and 
finally were supplied to French and English allies to enforce trade 
pretensions. 

The French early tried to lead the Indian to appreciate the 
benefits of sedentary life and a knowledge of agriculture ; to do so 
they had, as Father Mercier said, to lead a savage life with sav- 
ages. This is proven by the fact that nine missionaries of the 
first forty enumerated died violent deaths, almost all at the hands 
of the natives, and several of these underwent torture. The 
priest lived with the natives, and to do so, whether in the canoe, 
on snow-shoes, or in the field, if he would have a man's ration he 
was required to furnish a man's strength. Of all the discomforts 
endured, that which seemed to be greatest was from the dense 
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smoke in the houses, which at times caused the inmates to lie for 
hours with their mouths to the ground to get breath or to lessen 
the pain of their eyes. 

Alcohol was sold to the Indian in defiance of law and often 
through collusion of the traders with government officers. Liquor 
caused greater and more widespread suffering than did the many 
ravages of smallpox and cholera. 

Rivalries in trade between tribe and tribe, between English 
and French, and between those among the French having conces- 
sions and those prohibited to trade with the natives, caused con- 
tinual broils and too often entailed the horrors of war. 

There grew up a currency in peltries which were exchanged 
or guns and powder, looking-glasses, porcelaine beads, ocher, ver- 
milion, and woolen clothing in addition to foodstuffs in increasing 
quantities as game became scarcer. 

Everywhere the native venerated his dead and furnished cer- 
tain supplies for use in the great beyond — not that the article- 
themselves accompanied the dead, but that the " spirits " of those 
things which were buried accompanied the body's shade, while 
the reality remained in the grave. 

The child-like spirit exhibited by the missionary was sublime. 
There was little complaint, though terrible suffering. The bap- 
tism of a dying child was considered sufficient recompense for 
every hardship undergone. 



